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Ill— MODE AND TENSE IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
'COMPARATIVE CLAUSE' IN LATIN. 

In modern languages the clause of imaginative comparison ('as 
if) ordinarily takes the form of a condition contrary to fact. 
What is the history of the Latin idiom, by which a similar clause, 
introduced by quasi, tamquam si, ut si and the like took, except 
in connection with a past main verb, the present and perfect of 
the subjunctive? 

The explanation generally given is that the Romans conceived 
the clause as a future condition. A clear statement of this view 
is to be seen in Allen and Greenough's Grammar, §312, rem. 

"Thus the second example above" (viz. tamquam si claudus 
sim, Plaut. As. 419) "is translated just as if I were lame — as if it 
were a present condition contrary to fact; but it really means 
just as [it would be] if I should at some future time be lame, and 
so is a less vivid future condition requiring the present subjunc- 
tive. Similarly quasi hotieste vixerint" (in ita hos [honores] 
petunt, quasi honesle vixerint), "as if they had lived honorably, is 
really as [they would do in the future] if they should have lived 
honorably, and so requires the perfect subjunctive." 

Some countenance for such a view may perhaps be found in 
occasional sentences like the following : He doth nothing but 
frown, as one who should say "An you will not have me, choose." 
Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, i. 2 ; Alius accepit fastidiose, 
tamquam qui dicat "non quidem mihi opus est, sed quia tarn 
valde vis, faciam tibi mei potestatem." Sen. Ben. 2, 24, 3. Still 
it is difficult to believe that any language that began by conceiving 
the comparative clause as a true condition should have ended in 
any other way than by treating it, reasonable exceptions like the 
above of course apart, as a condition contrary to fact. The regu- 
lar type in English is seen in the following : Seldom he smiles ; 
and smiles in such a sort, As if he mocked himself, and scorned 
his spirit That could be moved to smile at anything. Shakes- 
peare, Jul. Caes. i. 2. And in nearly every case that can be 
found, we are obliged to translate the Latin comparative clause 
by the same idiom. Even in default of any better explanation, 
then, the received one is unsatisfactory. 
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One necessary assumption that is involved in it is, however, of 
value. It is evident that, in many of the cases actually occurring, 
the Romans could not have had a true future condition in mind, 
e.g. in a passage in Plin. Ep. 4, 10, 2. Sabina has left an imperfect 
will. Pliny consults the lawyers, who agree that upon the point 
in question it is not binding; and then he writes as follows : " But 
this seems to me a clear oversight on Sabina's part, and I there- 
fore think we ought to carry out what she believed she had written 
down, just as if she had written it." Now Sabina is dead, and 
therefore quasi scripserit Sabina cannot mean Just as if she should 
hereafter write it. The usage, if beginning in the way suggested, 
mus.t have lost its original meaning early, and become a stereo- 
typed formula. I speak of this for the reason that my own sug- 
gestion will involve a similar conception of the stereotyping of a 
form that once had a full meaning, and I am glad to have Warrant 
for the reasonableness of such a view in the generally received 
explanation of the construction under examination. 

A conceivable second theory, which perhaps has not been 
suggested in print, is as follows : 

The earliest forms for the conclusion contrary to fact may have 
been, indeed doubtless were, the present and perfect subjunctive. 
There are still abundant remains of the idiom in Plautus and 
Terence, and elsewhere. May not the comparative clause have 
been in the beginning a true condition contrary to fact? 

I think not. For, if the Romans so conceived of it, then, when 
the use of the imperfect and pluperfect to express the idea of 
contrariety to fact came in, these conditions would have been sure 
to share the fate of other conditions of the same kind, and we should 
find the imperfect and pluperfect used in Ciceronian Latin to the 
exclusion of the present and perfect. 

The true explanation, as one can see in advance, should satisfy 
two demands. The starting-point which it must find for the con- 
struction must not be far removed from the starting-point of the 
subjunctive condition ; for a relationship in some degree between 
the clauses tamquam si, etc. and the clauses after the simple si 
seems highly probable. On the other hand, the beginnings of 
the two constructions must not be absolutely identical. Some 
separative distinction of conception is indicated by the differing sub- 
sequent fates of the tenses. What starting-point, that will satisfy 
both conditions, can be proposed for the comparative clause? 

So far as I know, the Latin language itself affords no hint, 
except the probably illusory one already rejected. In such a 
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case there is but one possible resort, namely, to a comparison of 
the Latin with one or many of the closely related languages. 
Let us try Greek, if haply it may serve us. 

Translated into Greek, tamquam si would be w el. Now this 
is one of the phrases that introduce the Homeric simile. A cer- 
tain resemblance is at once obvious. The Homeric simile, then, 
may be worth looking into. 

For the complete and formal clause, the introductory phrases 
are wr, i>s ore and on-dre, and air el ; but substantially similar forms 
of expression are to be seen in relative clauses after antecedents 
depending upon adjectives and verbs of likening. And with these 
various forms are also clearly to be reckoned the relative clause 
attached to a simile. 

The mode, in all these clauses except such as are introduced by 
tor el, is sometimes the indicative, sometimes the subjunctive. 
With i>s, the indicative is a little more frequent than the subjunc- 
tive; with as ore and Swore the subjunctive is much more frequent 
than the indicative, though there are many examples of both. 1 

1 The figures that follow have been made up from the examples as given in 
Ebeling's Lexicon. But, unlike Ebeling, I have reckoned forms in -stov, 
■ovrat, -arai and -wot as indeterminate; and I have even been obliged to 
take the same view, except in one place, of forms in -erai, in deference to 
KarajiljaeTai in 381 (which, in the simile, must be aorist subjunctive, not 
future indicative) and crpeiperai in M 42 (which, without the possibility of 
anacoluthon, follows ag 6' or' av). I further differ from Ebeling in regard- 
ing X 262 as of a different nature from the simile. (The formula for this 
example would be 'A is as true as B is true,' which is not the formula for 
a simile.) 

I count, then, as follows : 

After <jj <?£, indicatives 13, subjunctives 7 (all without av or zee), indeter- 
minate forms 4. 

After £>f ts, indicatives 10 (reading toTtpcaoiv in A 433), subjunctives 11 
(reading opupy, after Bekker, in II 633), and 1 indeterminate form. 

After i>( ric ts, indicatives 2. 

After o>c ore, indicatives 19, subjunctives (counting -srai in M 41 as sub- 
junctive, on account of the presence of av) 45 (of which 12 have av or ice), 
indeterminate forms 10. To this count should be added 1 mysterious 
optative (< 384), and 1 indicative with av (n 410), generally explained by 
editors as due to anacoluthon. 

After a( oiroTt, indicative 1, subjunctives 4 (all without av or ks). 

The summary for determinate forms would be as follows : after <5f with- 
out temporal conjunction, 25 indicatives and 18 subjunctives ; after <ac with 
temporal conjunctions, 20 indicatives and 49 subjunctives. 
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This indicative (except in one instance to be discussed later) is 
of course to be regarded as citing an often-recurring and familiar 
fact. How is the subjunctive to be regarded, and how the opta- 
tive, which appears alongside of the subjunctive in the clauses with 

toff €t? 

An exhibit of examples is necessary. In the case of the as d 
clause, I give all that occur in the Homeric poems (see Ebeling's 
Lexicon). In the case of the other clauses, one or two instances 
for each will suffice. 

With cos 8e, &s re, as 8' ore, etc. : 

coff 8 avepos Cays rjicov Brjp&va Tivd^i] 

cos rrjs dovpara paKpa 8i€o~K£8aa' • € 368. 

cos 8e yvvrj nXairjai (piXov irocriv dfupmeo-ovcra, 
os re erjs Ttpoaflev ffoXios Xau>v re ff€a-go~iv 

cos Odvo-eiis eXceivov iff 6(ppvcri 8aKpvov ef/3ei'. 6 5^3- 

6 8 avr €7T€(T€V peXirj coff, 
17 t opeoj Kopv(f>rj fKaOev ffepupaivopevaio 
Xa\Ktp rapvopevt] repeva %8ovl (pvXXa fftkaoo-r], N 178. 

8a'U ol ck Kopvdos re Kal aafflbos aKaparov nvp, 
aarep offcoptfio evaXiyKiov, off Te pdXiara 
Xaprrpov ffapcpaivyai XeXovpevos QKtavolo. E 4- 

ov yap <t ovbe, |«fe, 8ar/povi tficoTt iio-Ka> 

a6Xwv, old re ffoXXd per dvBpimoio-i ffeXovrat, 

aXXd rep, or 6 apa vrjl ttoXukXijiSi 8api£a>v, 

apxos vavrdav ol tc ffprjKTrjpes eamv, 

(popTov re pvrjpav Kal ifficfKOffos fjo-iv 68ala>v. 6 1 59. 

cos 8 or offapivos fioper/s (poper/mv aKavdas 

ap ff(8lov, ffVKival 8e rrpbs dXXrjXrjmv exovrai, 

as rrjv ap ffeXayos avepoi (pepov evda Kal %vda. e 328. 

With cof « : 

Subjunctive : 

(i) Kal p' eqtiXrjo-' as el t« ffaTr)p ov ffa\8a a\CKi)o^. I 48 1. 

Optative after secondary tenses : 

(2) ot 8 ap lo-av cos « T€ ffvpl x^av ffdo-a vipoiro. B 780. 
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(3) Atay Bioyeves Te\apcovie, Kotpave Xacov, 

dpcpi p OSverenjof raXacrlqbpovos ixer dvrrj, 

tco c/ceX^, cos et e /3i6)aro povvov eovra 

Tpcoes. A 465. 
(4} T £ 8e pakiaT up erjv evaXlyKiov, cos el anao~a 

iXlOS" 6<ppV0€0-0-a 7TVpl CTpV^OlTO kcit aKprjs. X 4IO* 

(5) alrap eireiTa 

ai^ eW#ijv , cos e'l re (paperprj nap emBeirj. 1313- 

(6) doKrjcre 8' npa acpiui 6vpos 
cos epev, cos el irarpid Ikoicito. k 4^5* 

(7) o~o\ pev vofTTrjiravri, dtorpecpes, ws e'xdprjpev, 
cos e'l t els idaKrjv cicpiKoipefla. K 4^9* 

(8) /3^ 8 i/xep alrrjcTcov eV8e'£ia (pcora exaorov, 

■ndvroae xelp opeycov, cos el irrcoxbs 7rd\ai elr). p 365- 

(9) 8ieVpi|3e KeXevBa 

Tola 7re'Xa>p cos e'i tis dpaiyo-i dpvcrl fiaivoi. H. Merc. 34"* 

Optative after a primary tense : 

(lo) el pep 81) avrifitov ctvv Tev^ecri. neiprjdetrjs, 
ovk civ toi xpalo-prjcn fiws Kai Tapcpees lot' 
vvv he p iiuypdtyas Tapobv irohbs eiixeat a&rcos. 
ovk dXeyco, cos ei pe yvvrj /3aXot fj irdis acppcov. A 3^9* 
(ap. Suid. fidXrj) 

Indicative : 

(il) Xaoi eirovB' , cos el re pera ktIXov eWero prjXa. N 49 2 - 

If, now, we were to study the cos el constructions by themselves 
alone, we might, with no forcing, interpret number (10) as Pro- 
fessor Greenough's interpretation conceives the Latin comparative 
clauses, as follows : I care no more than (I should care) if a woman 
were to strike me, or a senseless boy. And this conception is 
made the more natural by the fact that fighting in abundance is 
yet to come. 1 Example (9) might be interpreted as a similar 

1 It is of course possible tbat in ova aliya, directly after the statement " you 
boast that you have hit the sole of my foot," the real feeling is " it hurt me no 
more than if . . .," so that the case would only be one of an optative standing 
after a past tense as the representative of a subjunctive. But the other inter- 
pretation seems the more natural. As for a possible claim that all these opta- 
tives are in some way examples of the old construction in the condition and 
conclusion contrary to fact, it must at once be disallowed on the strength of 
the aorist in (5) ; for only the present is used in the optative condition contrary 
to fact in present time (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, §438). 
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conception transferred to a past point of view. But we could less 
easily, and hardly, as it seems to me, with satisfaction to our sense 
for probabilities, interpret the other optative clauses as future, as 
follows: (2) "and, they marched as (they would march at some 
later time) if the whole earth should be consumed with fire,"' — or, 
in easier phrase, "as if the whole earth were to be consumed with 
fire"; (3) "the shout of Odysseus came to me just now as if the 
Trojans were to overmaster him, alone among them"; (5) "and 
he put the huge door-stone back as if he were to put the lid upon 
a quiver"; (8) "and he set out to ask of each man, stretching out 
his hand on every side, as if he should sometime be a beggar of 
long standing." And even if these interpretations, so at variance 
with the Homeric directness and simplicity of conception, were 
to be accepted, it seems hopeless to attempt to understand (1) as 
meaning "he loved me as if a father shall love a son." 

Apart from individual difficulties in this or that as « clause, 
however, it is clear that sound method requires that these clauses 
be studied in connection with the clauses with as, i>s ore and the 
like above. Number 1 is not to be severed from such clauses as 
the second with i>s, and yet it evidently is not to be severed from 
its comrades with is el. 

The true explanation seems to be that the subjunctive in this 
idiom is the expression of a postulate of the will. By an act of 
the commanding imagination a case is summoned, for the sake of 
a comparison to be made, before the fancy of the speaker and 
hearer (Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, I, pp. 65 and 161). 
The feeling may be illustrated by an English paraphrase, e. g., 
for the first case with as : 

Let a gust of wind toss a dry heap of corn : just in that way 
were the long timbers scattered. 

For the second example with as : 

Let a man fall fighting for his city and people, and let his wife 
throw herself upon him and bewail him : so pitifully did Odysseus 
weep. 

For the less formal example E 4 : 

Picture the star of summer glittering above all others after 
bathing in the ocean stream : flame like this did she kindle from 
his helmet and shield. 

As for the optatives with as «', they seem to me, with the 
exception of (9) and (10) (which will be taken up later) to be 
representatives of the subjunctive after a secondary tense. This 
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view is made the more probable by the fact that i actually pre- 
sents us with a case of a secondary tense with an original subjunc- 
tive retained after it. 

Professor Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, §545, explains the 
matter somewhat differently, regarding subjunctive examples with 
i>s ore and i>s oii-ore as expressing a general condition, and the 
examples with i>s as modelled upon these. 1 The difference 
between this view and Professor Delbriick's is much smaller than 
might at first thought appear. The general condition in Greek 
and Sanskrit is itself, in all probability, the expression of an 
imaginative postulate of the will. The feeling might be para- 
phrased by the English let A happen, and B is always found to 
go with it. By an act of the commanding imagination, a case is 
summoned before the fancy of the speaker and hearer. But this 
is precisely the description which I gave above of the office of 
the subjunctive in the simile. The difference, then, is not in the 
nature of the act of the imagination, but in the use made of the 
imagined case after it is brought upon the scene. In the simile, 
it is wanted for the sake of a comparison which is to be made ; in 
the general condition, for the sake of a general statement. I 
should differ from Professor Goodwin, then, only in regarding 
the two constructions as proceeding from the same starting-point, 
rather than as starting one from the other. But I should at once 
(and this is an important part of my own view) concede that the 
identity in form between the as ore clause and the general condi- 
tion must have led to more or less confusion 2 in the Greek feeling 
with regard to their relations. 

In just the same way I believe that the superficial resemblance 
between the &>s el clause and the true condition led to an occa- 
sional treatment of the former as if it were the latter. This 
appears as early as Homer. In example (10) the mode prob- 
ably expresses a less vivid future condition, as in the case of 
the sentences from Shakespeare and Seneca cited above, and in 
the following, from Xen. Symp. 4, 37 : Spoia ydp fwi SokoOo-i nao-xea 1 

1 Monro's Homeric Grammar, §285, 3 {a) places the construction with iif 
under the head of an 'unconditional expression of will.' I should judge Mr. 
Monro's conception of the wc ore construction to be the same, §289 (2) (a) ; but 
it should be added that he seems (see §318 of the new edition) to incline toward 
the view that the 'quasi-imperative' use of the subjunctive is younger than 
the ' quasi-future ' use, and a derivative of it. 

2 But not to complete confusion ; for the indicative after a; ore and b-nbrt is 
much more frequent than in any sure form of the general condition. 
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aonep d Tis 7roXXa e\ap /cat noXka itrBiav pr)beiroTe ifimiikaiTO. Such a 

conception is especially reasonable where the indefinite pronoun 
is used, and in example (9), for this reason, the mode might well 
have been the same, even if the main verb had been in the present. 
So much for the drift of the construction in the direction of a 
future condition. For the drift in the opposite direction, namely, 
that of the conception of the clause as a condition contrary to 
fact, an example is to be found as early as Homer, viz. in (11) 
above. The same thing appears in Aesch. Ag. 1201 (Jtavfxafa de 

trov, ttovtov nepap Tpa(pd(Tav aWoBpovp irokiv Kvpelv Xeyowap a<T77€p €i 

napeo-TUTcis), and in the very common clauses introduced by &airep 

ap d. 

On the Latin side, such a distinction as is made in Greek by 
using the optative in place of the subjunctive cannot, of course, 
be detected in the form of the verb, but may occasionally be 
surmised from the general nature of the thought, as in Quintil. 12, 
5, 2 (where the second person expresses the same idea as the 
indefinite pronoun in the sentence cited above from Xenophon) : 
nam ut abominanda sunt contraria his vitia confidentiae, temeri- 
tatis, improbitatis, arrogantiae, ita citra constantiam, fiduciam, 
fortitudinem nihil ars, nihil studium, nihil profectus ipse profuerit : 
ut si des arma timidis et imbellibus. The treatment of the clause 
as a condition contrary to fact, on the other hand, appears in 
many passages, e. g. Ter. Phorm. 382 (proinde expiscare quasi 
non nosses) ; Cic. Sull. 18, 51; Mur. 4, 10; Fin. 4, 12, 31; Fam. 
2, 14, 1; 3, 5, 4; 13, 43, 2; Att. 3, 13, 1; Liv. 42, 13, 1; Tac. 
Ann. 3, 50; Gellius in the old formula for the adrogatio, 5, 19, 9; 
Servius ad Verg. Eel. 8, 10; Pompeius, p. 251, 15 Keil (cf. the 
present in the same phrase in p. 255, 12). 

It still remains to point out a certain variation of meaning in 
the Greek similes, and the position of the Latin comparative 
clause on this point. The clause with w or cor ore brings before 
the imagination a picture corresponding to an often observed fact. 
The clause with i>s d either does this, as in the case of example 
(1), or it brings before the imagination an act or state conceived 
only for the individual instance, as in the case of the remaining 
examples, (2) to (10). With this latter function of the as d clause 
the function of the Latin comparative clause is absolutely identical. 
In example (8), for instance, as d wraxos wdXai d>] would correspond 
exactly, not only in meaning, but in grammatical expression, to a 
tamquam si tarn pridem mendicus esset, after a past tense like fit}. 
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I have now — to recapitulate — touched upon three points which 
seem to me significant : the exact parallelism in expression, so far 
as the introductory phrases are concerned, between the Latin 
comparative clause with tamquam si and the like and one form 
of the Homeric simile ; the exact parallelism in meaning between 
the Latin comparative clause and this same form of the Homeric 
simile in nine out of the ten cases that occur ; and, lastly, the 
exact parallelism of the two idioms in their abnormal variations. 
But this form of the Greek simile, when studied as a part of a 
group of clearly related constructions, appears to be the product 
of the exercise of the commanding imagination in setting up a 
picture before the mind. Under this light, I think it probable 
that we ought to regard the original Latin comparative clause, not 
as a future condition, nor as a condition contrary to fact, but as a 
postulate of the imagination not fixed anywhere in time. The 
original meaning would then have been "imagine things to be so 
and so ; in just the same way . . ." The fact that things are not 
as imagined is of no consequence. The speaker's conception no 
more concerns itself with that side of the matter than it does with 
the same side in the subjunctive concession. When a man says 
ita sit: tamen . . ., or itafuerit: iamen . . ., the thing which he 
for the moment imaginatively posits is, as he believes, contrary 
to fact, but that does not hinder him from wholly neglecting this 
aspect of the matter. "Fancy it as you will," says he, "yet, 
whether it is so or not . . ." In just the same way, the earliest 
meaning of such a sentence as tamquam si claudus sim, cum 
fustist ambulandum may perfectly well have been fancy me a 
cripple : that's the way J have to go around, always with a stick 
in my hand. 

Beginning thus, the idiom, according to my conception of its 
history, became stereotyped. Yet its outward identity with the 
conditional clause led to an occasional treatment of it as such ; in 
which case it of course appeared in the form of a condition con- 
trary to fact, according to the same logic that rules the corres- 
ponding idiom in modern languages. 

William Gardner Hale. 



